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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Problems of the Self. An essay based on the Shaw Lectures given in 

the University of Edinburgh, March, 1914. By John Laird. 

London, Macmillan & Company, 1917. — pp. xiv, 375. 

Body and soul may fairly be described as the corner stones on which 
the ordinary man's concepts of his self and of his world are built up. 
The earth on which he lives is to him a large-scale body, belonging 
with other bodies, larger and smaller, to the astronomical system. 
In turn the earth is composed of countless bodies of various sorts — 
some, like itself, soulless, others combined with souls of manifold kinds 
and degrees, animal and human. Indeed, the ordinary man rarely 
stops here. If his environment consists at one end of soulless bodies, 
he thinks of it as extending at the other end into a realm of bodiless, 
or disembodied souls, unless he has heard hints of theosophy, and 
believes that at every level of existence, e. g., the astral or the met- 
etherial, the soul has a body of appropriate sort. In any case, he con- 
strues his world in terms of body and soul. 

But when the ordinary man turns to philosophy, his pretty theory 
receives some rude buffets. That physical science should analyze 
his body as a conglomerate of invisible atoms, or of entities even more 
hypothetical, such as corpuscles, or ions, or even vortex-rings, may 
leave his equanimity undisturbed. But by the time the philosophers 
have done with his body, he hardly knows whether he has any such 
thing left. He is told by one that his body is nothing but a collection 
of 'ideas of sense'; by another, that it is a colony of monads or soul- 
like entities; by a third, that it is an unknown and unknowable X, 
the existence of which is precariously inferred from certain sense-data. 
From a figment of the imagination to the most patent fact of ex- 
perience, from the least known to the best known object in the world, 
the body runs the whole gamut of possible theories. But if the vicis- 
situdes of the body are amazing, those of the soul are perhaps stranger 
still. If the ordinary man goes back far enough, beyond Kant and 
Hume, for example, he comes upon theories which assure him that his 
soul is an immaterial spiritual substance, indivisible, indestructible, 
immortal. Here he may feel at home. For, though the terms may 
not mean much to him, they have a comforting sound. But philoso- 
phers would not be philosophers — at least not modern ones — if they 
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left the ordinary man's peace of mind undisturbed for long. Presently 
he finds Kant exploding the spiritual substance theory of the soul in 
the interests of empirical analysis-. Psychology becomes preoccupied 
with the 'empirical ego' and this, he learng from Hume, is nothing 
but a "bundle of ideas" or, from James, a "stream of consciousness." 
There is no soul or self which 'has' experiences, which feels, thinks, 
wills. The experiences themselves, the feelings, thoughts, volitions, 
as they come and go, are all the soul there is. And when it comes to 
the self, James is, in certain moods, even more annihilating. "The 
inner nucleus of the spiritual self," the "self of selves," so James de- 
clares, consists, when carefully examined, mainly of "peculiar motions 
in the head, or between the head and throat." The ordinary man may 
glibly say 'I think,' but introspection, so James tells him, shows 
nothing but 'I breathe.' At the same time, whilst the self thus seems 
to shrink into the bare experience of certain bodily processes, the stream 
of consciousness threatens to make up for losing a soul by appro- 
priating the whole universe. "What is the subject matter of psy- 
chology?" asks Yerkes, and replies: "jit is consciousness, or the world 
of objects and events viewed as consciousness. . . . Upon reflection 
we discover that the whole world may be viewed either as consciousness 
or as objects and events existing apart from consciousness." Here at 
last the ordinary man may think (or breathe) is something substantial 
to lay hold of. But just as he stretches out his hand, the prize is 
sjnatched from his grasp by the behaviorist. Whilst most psycholo- 
gists assure him that there is such a thing as consciousness, and that 
by introspection he can perceive that it is there and what it is like, the 
strict behaviorist denies both consciousness and introspection. He 
does not think it possible to find out what goes on inside a creature's 
mind. Hence he proposes to study the creature's behavior in re- 
sponse to definite features of its environment. You say the creature 
has a mind? Well, there it is, patently exhibited before you in its 
behavior. What is the creature conscious of? What does it perceive 
or think? Look what it does and to what objects in the environment 
it responds. Its consciousness is the cross-section of the environment 
composed of the things to which the creature's central nervous system 
specifically reacts. Do you ask for a self, a knower? There is the 
body. It is the knower, and its specific response is the knowing. 
Thus, with the passing of the spiritual substance, we first got 'a 
psychology without a soul,' and now we are getting a psychology even 
without consciousness. From spiritual substance to stream of con- 
sciousness, from stream of consciousness to cross-section of the uni- 
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verse defined by behavior — that is the amazing road which the theory 
of the soul has travelled. And the end is not yet. Indeed there has 
manifested itself quite recently a tendency to return to older views 
and re-fashion them in tenable form. McDougall has argued for the 
presence of a "non-mechanical teleological factor" wherever there is 
life and mind. May Sinclair has lent her vivacious support to the 
same cause. And now Professor Laird undertakes to show us "why 
there must be a soul, and in what sense precisely this soul should be 
understood" (p. v). It is clearly becoming fashionable again, not to 
say respectable, to mention the soul in the company of philosophers 
and psychologists. 

Professor Laird gives us a metaphysical synthesis on a psychological 
basis. He relies on introspection for his empirical facts, and on logic 
(if that is the right word) for his analysis of such concepts as unity, 
continuity, identity, substance, which he needs for binding his facts 
together. The result is a theory of the soul as a substance, immaterial 
and existing in time. Though the bulk of the book is filled with topics 
belonging to introspective psychology, yet the theory of the soul 
which Professor Laird seeks to build up is no mere working hypothesis 
for use in a particular science, but a philosophical thesis well-rounded, 
self -consistent, and as final as it can be made. "The tendency, a 
generation ago, was to explain the self in terms of something else. 
The increasing tendency, nowadays, is to explain other things in 
terms of the self" (p. iv). As a characterization of present tendency 
this statement may be questioned, but it shows at least that Professor 
Laird is concerned with the self as a philosophical ultimate. The 
souls or selves (he uses the terms as synonyms) whose nature he tries 
to describe are at least such that it is not meaningless to discuss their 
immortality, or their relation to the "soul of God " or the "soul of the 
world" (p. 364). 

The ground traversed by his argument is not only comprehensive, 
but Professor Laird is never afraid of digressions where the philosophi- 
cal interest of the topic appears to justify them. After an introductory 
chapter, we get in Chapter II a careful discussion of the subject- 
matter of psychology and of the method of introspection. Chapter 
III, on "The Self and the Body," is followed in Chapters IV- VIII by 
an elaborate argument in support of the thesis that none of the three 
kinds of experiences which constitute a self, viz., feeling, willing, 
knowing, can claim 'primacy.' These chapters give Professor Laird 
an opportunity for discussing the views of a large number of philoso- 
phers and psychologists, and demonstrate alike the high quality of his 
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scholarship and the freshness and independence of his own thinking. 
Thus, in Chapter IV, he wrestles valiantly with the ambiguities of 
'feeling,' and has a critical bout with Mr. Bradley. In Chapter V, 
the vexed question of mental activity and the introspective evidence 
for it continues to vex, notwithstanding that the argument ranges 
from James, Munsterberg and Stout to Hume and Berkeley. Chapter 
VI, entitled "Psychical and Purposive," gives an opportunity for an 
excursion into biology and a discussion of vitalism with reference es- 
pecially to McDougall and Driesch. In Chapter VII, Kant and 
Fichte, Schopenhauer and Bergson occupy the stage under the general 
heading of "The Practical Reason." Chapter VIII, on "The Self 
as Knower," brings us back to the distinction, developed in Chapter 
II, of mental acts from their objects, and to the problem of the unity 
of these acts in a self or soul. This problem of unity in its ramifications 
occupies the remaining chapters (IX- XIII). What the unity and 
continuity of experiences actually amount to, when studied in em- 
pirical detail, is set forth in Chapter IX. Chapter X asks "How is 
this unity possible?" and prepares the way for the conclusion that 
"there must be a soul," by examining two rival hypotheses concerning 
retention, without which continuity is unintelligible, viz., (1) that it is 
a function of the brain; (2) that it depends upon psychical dispositions, 
eked out by "subconsciousness." I cannot do better than quote 
Professor Laird's own conclusion: "The permanence of the self may be 
only an expression of its unity and continuity in time. The unity is 
compatible with the existence of temporal gaps, and these may be 
irrelevant. Why complicate the discussion by seeking a permanent 
in any further sense? If such a possibility be admitted, no man can 
set bounds to its scope. Without a doubt, the brain is relatively per- 
manent, and is one of the conditions of the retentiveness of mind, but 
we cannot conclude that it is the sole condition, nor do we know how 
it affects consciousness. Again, there is subconsciousness; but such 
subconsciousness may not extend far beyond the 'fringe' where it is 
found by actual inspection. Similarly, a ' psychical disposition ' may 
be only a descriptive phrase and not an explanation. We must cling 
to what we find, and remember that entities should not be multiplied." 
The evidence from 'Multiple Personality' fills Chapter XI, in which 
the famous Beauchamp family comes up for reexamination. The 
chapter leaves us with the choice between saying that multiple per- 
sonality is only an extreme form of a discontinuity quite familiar in 
normal cases, and that therefore a very loose unity suffices to make a 
self, or else demanding a very compact unity for a self and then acknowl- 
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edging the multiple selves as so many genuine personalities. Chapter 
XII prepares us for Professor Laird's theory of the substantiality of 
the self by an historical survey of the views of Descartes, Locke, and 
Hume and, more briefly, of Kant and Hegel. The argument culmi- 
nates in Chapter XIII, entitled "The Soul." The bulk of this 
chapter consists of a very subtle and interesting discussion of the 
concept of substance. The main difficulty, so I understand Professor 
Laird to hold, is to account for the existence and particularity of each 
substance, seeing that anything we can specify as its quality or nature 
is universal and subsistent. He devises a solution by adapting the 
Aristotelian doctrine of Matter and Form. " Nothing which exists is a 
bare particular, mere matter without form, but, on the contrary, 
everything which exists is particular in an ultra-logical way. The 
form and the qualities which anything has are necessary to its exis- 
tence, but, being universal, do not explain the ultimate particularity 
of existence itself. There must be matter, 8X17, stuff . . . " (p. 346). 
I see the riddle, but I must confess that this solution of it baffles me at 
present. I can just see that it works so long as we argue at the level 
where experiences are the 'stuff' of the soul and their manner of unity 
is its ' form.' But can we stop at this level? The existence of the soul 
means the existence of the experiences of which it consists, but how the 
distinction of stuff and form applies to the existence and particularity 
of each experience, Professor Laird does not, so far as I can see, 
explain. However this may be, I will give his final view in his own 
words: "Experiences are real, and they are as they appear to careful 
introspection. They are a distinctive kind of beings. They are 
substances having stuff in them. They exist: and, as we have shown, 
they cannot be regarded as mere qualities of anything else, be that 
other thing matter or what you will. But, say you, if they are sub- 
stantial, they are not self -existent substances; and it is true that they 
are not. They must exist as parts of a unity, and the existence of all 
of them in a unity through time (though perhaps with intervals) is 
the soul, the psychical substance. There is no content of the soul 
other than experiences, and the permanent elements in experiences, 
such as they are, are too little to be a self. But the soul is neither an 
aggregate of experiences, in themselves loose and disconnected, nor is 
it a unity of qualities. It is a unity of experiences; and there must be 
a soul, because it is part of the being of any experience to form part of 
such a unity" (p. 360). 

To speak frankly, in spite of repeated study, I have not been able to 
banish the doubt that this theory of the unity of the soul is so abstract 
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as to be purely verbal. But the reason for this doubt will appear 
below. 

Apart from this doctrine of the soul-substance, the two most striking 
and debatable of Professor Laird's theories are to be found in Chapters 
II and III, in his analysis of experiences and in his account of the rela- 
tion of the body to the self. 

The "being," as Professor Laird likes to say, of all experiences is to 
refer to objects. Objects are for the self, experiences are of it. Over 
against the objects there are the mental acts of reference to them. 
This reference to objects is "the only common characteristic of that 
which is psychical" (p. 33). This analysis fits cognition best. In 
cognition the act is "always mental, always an experience, and a part 
of the self" (p. 20). The object need not be, and generally is not, 
mental. The same analysis applies to feelings and strivings, and 
Professor Laird's final formula is "endeavor is guided [towards an 
object] by cognition and prompted by feeling" (p. 39). 

This position bears much resemblance to that of English neo-realists 
like Alexander and Bertrand Russell. Whatever one may think of it 
on its merits, I cannot agree with Professor Laird that it rests on 
'introspection.' In the first place, the arguments (pp. 18-20) by 
which Professor Laird supports it do not seem to me to be specifically 
introspective at all. But, in the second place, his defence of intro- 
spection against criticisms ignores the chief difficulty, which is indeed 
barely mentioned in the literature. This difficulty has nothing to do 
with the possibility of observing experiences whilst one has them, or 
the impossibility of observing the experiences of others. No, the 
chief difficulty is that the introspectionist has no results which he or 
others can use scientifically, except so far as he puts them into language. 
But what dictates or determines the language he employs to describe 
his findings? What makes the difference between a true and a false 
report? Bradley relies on introspection as much as Professor Laird, 
yet Professor Laird has to acknowledge that Bradley's use of 'feeling' 
differs from his own so widely as to make any fruitful comparison of 
their results almost impossible. The introspectionist is in the para- 
doxical situation of fixing his private data by the help of public (or 
social) signs and their meanings. But so long as the same signs are 
used with such widely different meanings in application, what profit 
is there in claiming that introspection settles anything in particular? 
The "raw, unverbalized " data, to use James's phrase, do not prescribe 
any one description rather than any other. They suffer Professor 
Laird's "act" and "object" as patiently as Bradley's "immediacy" 
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and "idea." The question which is the better, in fact the true report 
surely depends on a vast context of theory in which such descriptions 
are supported as much as they support. Thus I should urge that no 
introspection, however innocently and without theoretical prejudice 
it be undertaken, delivers to the investigator the result that some- 
thing is to be called 'mental' and something else 'non-mental.' 
Such labels are not discovered by introspection. They are dictated 
by the theoretical prepossessions which the innocent investigator 
brings with him. But 'mind' means so many things in different 
contexts, that we need not wonder if what is the whole of a mind to 
Professor Laird seems a mere abstract fragment of a mind to others. 

Concerning the body Professor Laird defends the thesis that it is not 
part of the self, though it is the self's most constant object and, in a 
sense, also its instrument. Just as for the "external sense" the body 
is a visible, tangible object like any other, so "the objects of the inter- 
nal sense . > . are really parts of the body, and therefore are not 
parts of the self" (p. 51). Thus the James-Lange theory of emotions 
confuses bodily sensations with psychical experiences. The logic of 
the argument turns on the introspective difference between act and 
object. Self = soul, and soul is not body, for body is an object and as 
such, different in principle from an act of awareness. 

The argument, of course, carries no conviction to any one who 
denies the distinction, or interprets it differently. From this latter 
point of view, and considering Professor Laird's claim to have kept 
"both the earlier and the more recent literature constantly in mind" 
(p. v), it is the more remarkable that he should have ignored the posi- 
tion of behaviorists in general, and of such American neo-realists as 
R. B. Perry and E. B. Holt in particular. Both these latter hold that 
the activity involved is that of the central nervous system, and that 
the so-called introspection reveals only objects of response. 

Moreover, one does not need to be either a behaviorist or a neo- 
realist in order to feel that Professor Laird's account of the self is 
Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark, not exactly left out, but sicklied 
over with the pale cast of thought to the point of virtual extinction. 
Yet there are traces of a more full-blooded view. "Are the men," 
we read on p. 94, "whose lives radiate out towards other things and 
other persons less really selves than those who try to shrink into some 
unapproachable crevice of private being? Surely the facts are other- 
wise. To understand the self it is best to go outside it and consider 
its influence and the range of things which it contemplates." This is 
part of an argument designed to show that the self cannot be mere 
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feeling. But Professor Laird practices his own prescription only to 

the extent of including will and cognition in the self. Into "influence 

and range of things" he never really enters. He comes very near to 

it when, e. g., he says: "The mind grows as the objects revealed to it 

grow. It is not more of a unity than what it knows, nor is it less of a 

unity. It does not overlap its object but is coextensive with that 

object" (p. 223); or again: "An experience is a reference to an object 

... it varies as the object varies, and to define it, or to think of it, 

without reference to its specific object is plainly impossible. . . . 

Our private experience shows itself in the things and events to which 

it refers. These things and events are not ourselves, though we would 

not be ourselves unless our experiences were directed to them " (p. 247) . 

All that he says in Chapter I X about the cognitive unity of mind 

being logical, or about sentiments being organized in systems which 

center around objects, to my mind cries out aloud for a treatment of 

the self in terms of the range of content of which, as Bosanquet would 

say, it is the focus. The distinction of act and object reveals its most 

fateful consequence when it compels Professor Laird to forego this 

opportunity of dealing with the self as a ' concrete universal.' 

R. F. Alfred Hoernle. 
Harvard University. 

Nietzsche, The Thinker. By William M. Salter. New York, 

Henry Holt and Co., 1917. — pp. x, 539. 

Perhaps the most melancholy phase of the storm and stress through 
which the English-speaking peoples have been passing is the Nietzsche' 
horror which seems to have taken possession of them body and soul. 
It was not so long ago that Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, with that finality 
which so easily besets him, told us that the ' superman ' makes any 
discussion absurd into which he enters, and most of us were well 
pleased with this sign of robust English sense. We were told that art 
is the last refuge of the overman and, never having taken art seriously, 
we were content that he should roam there in a land of unreality where 
he could do no harm. Apparently the superman did not have to 
wait long for his revenge ; and if recently he has actually been making 
almost every discussion into which he enters absurd, it is not in just 
the way Mr. Chesterton supposed. 

It is most fortunate, therefore, that, with this tendency to hysterical 
judgment, which has not spared even scholars and philosophers, we 
have Mr. Salter's book on Nietzsche, The Thinker, in my mind destined 
to become the nearest approach to an authoritative work on the sub- 
ject in the English language. 



